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“I have endeavoured to guard myself against the enthusiastic prejudice which holds that our 
civilization is the most precious thing that we possess or could acquire and that its path will 
necessarily lead to heights of unimagined perfection... One thing only do I know for certain 
and that is that man’s judgments of value follow directly his wishes for happiness — that, 
accordingly, they are an attempt to support his illusions with arguments. ” 

Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents ([1930] 1961: 110-11) 

“Material goods have gained an increasing and finally an inexorable power over the lives of 
men as at no previous period in history... In thefield of its highest development, in the United 
States, the pursuit ofwealth, stripped of its religious and ethical meaning, tends to become 
associated with purely mundane passions, which often actually give it the character of sport... 
For of the last stage of this cultural development, it might well be truly said: ‘Specialists 
without spirit, sensualists without heart; this nullity imagines that it has attained a level of 
civilization never before achieved. ’ ” 

MaxWeber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism ([1904-05] 1958; 182) 

“Precisely because a particular action is not carried out in a psychological or social vacuum, 
its effects will ramify into other spheres of value and interest... The empirical observation is 
incontestable: activities oriented toward certain values release processes which so react as to 
change the very seale of values that precipitated them... Here is the essential paradox of 
social action—the “realization” of values may lead to their renunciation. ” 

Robert K. Merton, “The Unanticipated Consequences of Purposive Social Action” (1936; 902-03) 

“What it all comes down to is that we are the sum of our efforts to change who we are. 
Identity is no museum piece sitting stock-still in a display case, but rather the endlessly 
astonishing synthesis of the contradietions of everyday life. ” 

Eduardo Galeano, The Book of Embraees (1991: 124-25) 


Few coneepts in the history of American sociology have been as all-encompassing and 
consequential as “assimilation,” or as fraught with irony and paradox. Few have so tapped and 
touched the puise of the American experience. That master coneept lõng ago penetrated the 
public diseourse and seeped into the national narrative, offering an elemental explanation for a 
phenomenal accomplishment—the remarkable eapaeity of a self-professed nation of immigrants 
to absorb, like a giant global sponge, tens of millions of newcomers of all classes, cultures and 
countries from all over the world.^ And yet, few coneepts have been so misused and 
misunderstood, or ereeted on sueh deep layers of ethnocentric pretensions. Few have so 
thoroughly conflated the real with the rhetorical, the idea with the ideal and the ideological, 
mixing deseriptions of what is observable with preseriptions of what is desirable. And few have 
so tellingly entailed and entangled an attempt to support national illusions with arguments. 



There is a certain fateful passivity and one-way-ness implied in “assimilation.” As it is most 
commonly used, which is to say, unthinkingly, the term connotes a more or less fixed, given, 
and lEcognizable target State to which the foreign element is to “Americanize,” dissolving into 
“it,” becoming, in that elusive and expansive word, “American.” That exosmotic usage recalls 
the no-nonsense coerciveness of Theodore Roosevelfs plain formulation of a century ago: 
“There can be no fifty-fifty Americanism in this country...there is room here only for 100 
percent Americanism, only for those who are American and nothing else.”^ But it also recalls 
Ralph Linton’s devastating spoof of the “100 Percent American,”'^ as well as Henry James’ 
contemporary critique of Roosevelt: “impaired.. .by the puerility of his simplifications,” James 
wrote bitingly in 1898, “Mr. Roosevelt makes very free with the ‘American’ name, but it is after 
all not a Symbol revealed once for all in some book of Mormon dug up under a tree. Just as it is 
not criticism that makes critics, but critics who make criticism, so the national type is the result 
not of what we take from it, but of what we give to it, not of our impoverishment, but of our 
enrichment of it.” 

That critical interactive view was not, to be sure, in vogue in sociological treatments of the 
subject around mid-century. In The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups (1945), for 
example, Warner and Srole described the straight-line "progressive advance" of eight immigrant 
groups in the major status hierarchies of Yankee City (Newburyport, Massachusetts), explicitly 
linking upward social mobility to assimilation, which they saw as determined largely by the 
degree of ethnocultural (religion and language) and above all racial difference from the dominant 
group. While “racial groups” were subordinated through caste restrictions on residential, 
occupational, associational, and marital choice, the clash of “ethnic groups” with the dominant 
institutions of the “host society” was not much of a contest, particularly among the young. The 
polity, the industrial economy, the public school, the American family system all undercut and 
absorbed ethnicity in various ways, so that even when “the ethnic parent tries to orient the child 
to an ethnic past...the child often insists on being more American than Americans” (p. 284). 
And for the upwardly mobile, with socioeconomic success came intermarriage and the further 
dilution of ethnicity.^ 

That view of assimilation as linear progress, with sociocultural similarity and socioeconomic 
success marching in lock step, was not so much challenged as refined by Milton Gordon in 
Assimilation in American Life (1964), published ironically on the eve of the beginning of the 
latest era of mass immigration to the United States—and of the denouement of the concept itself 
in the wake of the 1960s. He broke down the assimilation sequence into seven stages, of which 
"identificational assimilation"—i.e., a seif-image as an unhyphenated American—was the end 
point of a process that began with cultural assimilation, proceeded through stmctural assimilation 
and intermarriage, and was accompanied by an absence of prejudice and discrimination in the 
"core society." Once structural assimilation had occurred (i.e., extensive primary-level 
interaction with members of the "core group"), either in tandem with or subsequent to 
acculturation, "the remaining types of assimilation have all taken place like a row of tenpins 
bowled over in rapid succession by a well placed strike" (p. 81). For the children of white 
European immigrants, in fact, the acculturation process was so "overwhelmingly triumphant" 
that "the greater risk consisted in alienation from family ties and in roie reversals of the 
generations that could subvert normal parent-child relationships" (p. 107). Stiil, what it was that 
one was assimilating to remained largely taken for granted. 

Gordon was aware of the ways in which the ideal and the ideological get wrapped up in the 
idea of assimilation, and saw "Anglo-conformity" as the most prevalent ideology of assimilation 
in American history.® But he was about to be ambushed by the unexpected: he could not have 
guessed at the time, not even in a wild flight of fancy, what was in store both for American 
society and his assimilation paradigm. What had seemed like a bland and straightforward 
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enough description—an observable outcome of adaptation to new environments, a familiar 
process of "leaming the ropes" and "fitting in" through which "they" become like "we," a 
convergence hypothesis, a sort of regression to the mean^—could become an explosive and 
contested prescription, value-laden with arrogant presumptions of ethnic superiority and 
inferiority and fraught with the bitter baggage of the past and the fractious politics of the present. 
By 1993, after years of academic neglect and disrepute, no longer privileged in intellectual circles 
as either proverbial or canonical, Nathan Glazer could ask, matter of factly, "Is Assimilation 
Dead?" 

Yet no sooner was that funereal question põsed that, in what may be yet another of the 
pendulum swings that have characterized scholarship on American immigration, incorporation, 
and ethnicity in this century—as well as an effort to lescue the baby from the bath water— 
several major essays appeared that provide thoroughgoing reappraisals of the sociology and 
historiography of assimilation, casting a critical look not only at the concept, theory, and latest 
evidence, but also at the historical contexts that have shaped the ideas and ideals embodied in 
the notion of assimilation (see especially Alba and Nee 1997; Barkan 1995; Kazal 1995; 
Morawska 1994). Thus Kazal (1995) sees the apogee of the concept in the 1950s and early 
1960s as reflecting the need generated by World War II for national unity and the postwar 
tendency to see American history as a narrative of consensus rather than conflict; and the 
political and social upheavals of the 1960s as shattering the "consensus school" and the rationale 
for studying assimilation, bringing back instead a focus on the ethnic group and ethnic resilience, 
and more inclusive conceptions of American society. "To know how immigrants came to fit in, 
one had to understand what it was they were fitting into... When the notion of an Anglo- 
American core collapsed amid the turmoil of the 1960s, assimilation lost its allure" (1995: 437). 
The point is well taken, an invitation to a self-reflexive sociology of knowledge that is keenly 
conscious of the fact that all our theories of reality are socially and historically grounded (c/. the 
essays in Kivisto and Blanck 1990). 

Stiil, in the ideological contest, partly through policies and programs of "Americanization" 
and other intentional efforts, coercive or not, t) make a process described by social observers 
into a practice prescribed by the guardians of the social order; partly by the patronizing 
ethnocentrism built into assumptions about immigrant adjustment that equated "foreign" with 
"inferior" and the ways of the "host" or "core" society and culture with "superior;" partly as a 
product of the linear logic of a positivist narrative within which the taie, and the telos, of 
assimilation is toid; indeed, partly as a corollary to the Central myth of progress at the heart of 
the core culture^—in these and other ways it became difficult to disentangle the rhetorical from 
the historical, and the use of the term itself was tarred with the suspicion that an Anglo- 
conformist demand hid within it, like an ideological Trojan Horse. As a result, as Alba and Nee 
(1997) argue, “assimilation as a scientific concept has fallen into undeserved disrepute.” 

It is in these conceptual interstices between theory, rhetoric, and reality that irony and 
Paradox emerge (or at least what may appear paradoxical from the vantage of the prevailing 
worldview). By focusing on ironies and paradoxes—on evidence that contradicts orthodox 
expectations and points instead to assimilation’s discontents—my aim in this paper is to test 
empirically the conception of assimilation as a linear process leading to improvements in 
immigrant outcomes over time and generation in the U.S., to unmask underlying pre-theoretical 
ethnocentric pretensions, and to attempt to identify areas in need of conceptual, analytical, and 
theoretical refmement. For it is precisely through the examination of ironic and paradoxical 
cases—in effect, deviant case analyses of “outcomes of events that mock the fitness of 
things”®—that fmitful reformulations can be stimulated, considered and advanced. 

ASSIMILATION AND ITS DISCONTENTS 
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A few years ago, I heard a Vietnamese physician present data he had collected each year 
since 1975 on blood cholesterol levels of Vietnamese children in Connecticut. As the only co- 
ethnic physician in the area, he provided primary health care Services for the hulk of Vietnamese 
families who had been resettled there—including routine annual physical exams and blood tests. 
The results of those blood tests among the children showed that their cholesterol levels increased 
without exception for each year of residence in the United States. On reflection, that by-product 
of assimilation to the American diet should surprise no one, but that is not, needless to say, the 
sort of assimilative upward mobility Warner and Srole had in mind. 

Nor does it fit with the view that assimilation is a more or less linear process of progressive 
improvement in the immigrant’s adjustment to American life. That view is premised on an 
implicit deficit model: to get ahead immigrants need to leam how to "become American," to 
overcome their deficits with respect to the new language and culture, the new health care and 
educational Systems, the new economy and society. As they shed the oid and acquire the new 
over time, they surmount those obstacles and make their way more successfully—a process 
more or less completed by the second or third generation. Since today's immigration is 
overwhelmingly composed of newcomers from developing nations in Asia and Latin America, 
concerns have been raised about the speed and degree to which they can become assimilated— 
and hence about the social "costs" of the new immigrants—before they begin to produce net 
"benefits" to the new society. Recent research fmdings, however, especially in the areas of 
immigrant health, risk behavior, educational achievement, and ethnic self-identity, raise 
significant questions about such assumptions. Indeed, the findings often run precisely in the 
opposite direction of what might be expected from traditional perspectives on assimilation. 
Some of those fmdings on the relationship of assimilation, broadly conceived, to various types of 
outcomes, are highlighted below. 


Epidemiological Paradoxes: Is Assimilation Hazardous to Infant Health? 

It seems only appropriate to begin at the beginning: with babies. Over the last decade a 
remarkably consistent and compelling body of evidence about the pregnancy outcomes of 
immigrant and native-bom women has been emerging that tums the usual hypotheses about 
assimilation and socioeconomic status on their head. In particular, the research literature has 
pointed to an infant health "epidemiological paradox" among new immigrants (cf. Markides and 
Coreil 1986). It tums out that high-risk groups, particularly low-income immigrants from 
Mexico and Southeast Asia, show unexpectedly favorable perinatal outcomes. When these 
fmdings first came to light, particularly with reference to those classified as Hispanics, there was 
a tendency to dismiss them as being a result of migration selectivity or incomplete data. After 
all, lower socioeconomic status immigrants, such as refugees from Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos, and undocumented migrants from Mexico, El Salvador and Guatemala, generally combine 
high fertility rates with high poverty rates, and face formidable barriers in accessing health care 
and prenatal care Services (Rumbaut et ai. 1988). Conventional wisdom would expect these 
least "Americanized" groups of disadvantaged newcomers to exhibit worse than average health 
outcomes; but the opposite is true. Indeed, it soon enough became clear that these results could 
not be explained away by special circumstances or bad data. 

In one of the first such reports, Williams and his colleagues (1986) analyzed data from 
Californias matched birth-death cohort füe for four groups: non-Hispanic whites, Blacks, U.S.- 
bom Hispanics (mostly of Mexican descent), and Mexican immigrants. In terms of maternal risk 
factors, the Mexican-bom women had less education, more children, shorter birth spacing, and a 
later start to prenatal care than any of the other three groups. Yet, in terms of perinatal 
outcomes, the Mexican-born women had the lowest percentage of low birthweight babies, the 
lowest postneonatal infant mortality rates, and neonatal and total infant mortality rates that just 
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matched the lower-risk white mothers. African Americans had the highest rates in these 
categories, followed by U.S.-born Hispanics, and whites. The authors could not explain why the 
Mexican immigrants, despite their adverse socioeconomic circumstances and higher risk factors, 
produced such positive outcomes, but they speculated that it could be "the result of better 
nutrition, lower rates of smoking and alcohol consumption, or a higher regard for parental 
roles... [or that] migration has selected out healthier individuals among newly arrived Latinos" 
(1986: 390). An earlier study had found similarly that Chinese-Americans had lower fetal, 
neonatal and postneonatal mortality rates than whites and other major ethnic/racial groups, and 
the superior health profile of Chinese infants was observed at every level of maternal education 
and for all maternal ages (Yu, 1982). Again, the available vital statistics lacked data with which 
to measure possible explanatory factors. 

We reported similar evidence in a study of linked Iive birth and infant death records in San 
Diego County for the period 1978-1985, covering some 270,000 Iive births (Rumbaut and 
Weeks 1989). The data showed that the infant mortality rate was lowest for Southeast Asians 
(6.6 per 1,000), followed by other Asians (7.0), Hispanics (7.3), non-Hispanic whites (8.0), and 
African Americans (16.3). In fact, among the Southeast Asians, the lowest infant death rates in 
the County were found for the Vietnamese (5.5) and the Cambodians (5.8). These highly 
positive outcomes were all the more remarkable because the Indochinese refugee groups 
(including the Vietnamese) had significantly higher rates of poverty, unemployment, welfare 
dependency, fertility, prior infant mortality (before arrival in the U.S.), and läte use of prenatal 
care Services than any other racial-ethnic groups in the San Diego metropolitan area, and 
because a high proportion of refugee mothers came from mral backgrounds with little or no prior 
education or literacy, proficiency in English, or readily transferable occupational skills. We also 
found that those results were not unique to San Diego, but were reflected statewide. In 1985 
the State of California began publishing data on Iive births and infant deaths for more detailed 
ethnic groupings, including Vietnamese and Cambodians, using mother's place of birth as the 
Principal criterion for ethnic identification. We compiled these statewide data and confirmed that 
during the läte 1980s the Cambodians and Vietnamese had infant mortality rates of 5.2 and 7.5, 
compared to 7.7 for Mexican-born women, and 8.5 for non-Hispanic whites (Weeks and 
Rumbaut 1991). These differences were statistically significant. But just what was it that 
explained these differences could not be determined on the basis of the available vital statistics. 
The Indochinese and Hispanics had lower infant mortality rates regardless of whether the 
mother was a teenager or not, and regardless of whether the mother was married or not; Ihe 
fmdings also held after controlling for birth weight and onset of prenatal care. 

Other regional studies with widely different ethnic populations in different parts of the 
country have reported similarly unexpected outcomes. In Illinois, Collins and Shay (1994) 
discovered that foreign-bom Mexican and Central American mothers residing in very-low- 
income census tracts had much better pregnancy outcomes than either Puerto Rican or other 
U.S.-born Hispanics. In Massachusetts, a study of low-income Black women served by Boston 
City Hospital found significant differences in health behaviors and birth outcomes between 
natives and immigrants—the latter mostly from Haiti, Jamaica, and other Caribbean and African 
countries (Cabral et ai. 1990). Compared to the U.S.-born, the foreign-born women had better 
pre-pregnancy nutrition; they were far less likely to use cigarettes, marijuana, alcohol, cocaine or 
opiates during pregnancy; and they gave birth to babies that were larger in head circumference 
and significantly less likely to be of low birth weight or premature—health advantages that 
remained even after controlling for many of the factors suspected to influence fetal growth. 

Research with national-level data sets confirms these findings across the board—wtiile their 
significance grows: by 1995, foreign-bom mothers accounted for nearly a fifth of all U.S. births 
(18%), but over four-fifths (82%) of all Asian-origin babies and nearly two-thirds (62%) of all 
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Hispanic-origin babies in the U.S. were bom to immigrant women (see Landale et ai., 1998). A 
recent review of the literature (Eberstein 1991) cites research indicating that among Blacks and 
Hispanics nationally, pregnancy outcomes (birth weight, infant mortality) are better for babies 
born to immigrant than to native mothers. Among Hispanics, an analysis of the 1983 and 1984 
national data sets showed that infant mortality and low birthweight rates were lower for babies 
born to foreign-born vs. U.S.-born Mexican and Cuban mothers, and for island-born vs. 
mainland-born Puerto Rican mothers, again despite a lack of correspondence between the 
socioeconomic profdes of these Hispanic groups and their health outcomes (Becerra et ai. 1991). 

More conclusive evidence comes from a new study using the 1989, 1990 and 1991 Linked 
Birth/Infant Death national data sets (Landale et ai., 1998). The study examined the birth 
outcomes of immigrant vs. native-born mothers among ten ethno-racial groups—Chinese, 
Filipino, Japanese, Other Asian, Mexican, Puerto Rican (island-born vs. mainland-born), Cuban, 
Central/South American, non-Hispanic blacks and non-Hispanic whites. The babies of 
immigrant mothers had lower rates of prematurity, low birth weight, and infant mortality than 
those of U.S.-born mothers. For each of the main groups, native-born mothers were also more 
likely than foreign-bom mothers to be young (less than 20) and single, and to have smoked 
cigarettes during their pregnancies. In multivariate models the gap in birth outcomes by nativity 
and ethnicity was attenuated, but the offspring of immigrant mothers retained a health advantage 
over those of native-born mothers. 

We attempted to unravel the reasons for this infant health paradox by examining an in-depth 
data set drawn from a Comprehensive Perinatal Program (CPP) in San Diego County providing 
prenatal care Services to low-income pregnant women (see Rumbaut and Weeks 1996, 1998). 
The CPP data set consisted of nearly 500 independent variables per case (including most of 
those listed in the research literature as likely biomedical and sociocultural determinants of 
pregnancy outcomes), for a large sample of both foreign-bom (mostly immigrants from Mexico 
and various Asian countries) and U.S.-born women, matched to infant health outcome measures 
collected from hospital records for every baby delivered by CPP mothers during 1989-91. The 
analysis focused on the identification of maternal risk factors that best explained observed ethnic 
and/or nativity differences in pregnancy outcomes, such as birth weight, diagnoses at birth, 
complications, and length of hospitalization of the baby. Our findings caution from jumping too 
quickly to conclusions based solely on racial classifications, nativity status, education, or length 
of time in the U.S. For instance, it turns out that the best infant health outcomes were observed 
for certain “Asian” immigrant groups (the Indochinese, who were also the least educated of all), 
but the worst outcomes for a “white” immigrant group (Arab Muslims from countries in the 
Middle East, who were also the most educated of all). And while immigrants indeed do better 
than natives overall, the most assimilated immigrants (white Europeans and Canadians) do worse 
than U.S.-born Asians, Hispanics, and blacks. 

Stiil, given these caveats, the following general picture emerges from our data: Asians and 
Hispanics (mostly foreign-born) clearly had superior outcomes relative to non-Hispanic whites 
and blacks (mostly U.S.-bom); and within racial-ethnic groups, outcomes were better for 
immigrants than for natives. Specifically, native-born women (who in this sample were mainly 
non-Hispanic whites) were significantly more likely than immigrant women (who in this sample 
were mainly Mexicans and Indochinese) to: (1) have higher levels of education, employment, 
and per capita income; (2) be taller, heavier, and gain more weight during their pregnancies; (3) 
have had fewer Iive births and more abortions; (4) have diets lower in fmits and cereals and 
higher in fats and milk products; (5) report more medical conditions, especially venereal disease 
and genitourinary problems; (6) smoke, abuse drugs and alcohol, and be at risk for AIDS; (7) 
have a personal history of significant psychosocial problems, including häving been a victim of 
child abuse and now of spousal abuse, and häving currently stressful relationships both with the 
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father of the baby and with their own family and parents; (8) be depressed, considered at risk 
psychosocially, and referred to a social worker; and (9) have generally poorer pregnancy 
outcomes—which is why infant health outcomes seem to worsen as the levels of education, 
English literacy, and general assimilation of the mother increase. In this context, then, part of 
the assimilation puzzle begins to clear up: that is, relative to the foreign-bom in this sample of 
low-income women, the comparative socioeconomic advantages of the U.S.-born appear to be 
overwhelmed by biomedical, nutritional, and psychosocial disadvantages. 

The 1982-84 Hispanic Health and Nutrition Examination Survey (HHANES), with a very 
large regional sample of Mexicans, Puerto Ricans and Cubans, has also provided a wealth of 
evidence that contradicts orthodox theoretical expectations. Eor example, low-birth weight 
(LBW) rates were significantly higher for (more acculturated) second-generation U.S.-born 
women of Mexican descent compared with (less acculturated) first-generation Mexico-born 
women, despite the fact that the latter had lower socioeconomic status, a higher percentage of 
mothers over 35 years of age, and less adequate prenatal care (Guendelman et ai. 1990). The 
risk of LBW was about four times higher for second than first generation primiparous women, 
and double for second than first generation multiparous women. Other studies based on the 
Hispanic HANES have also observed this association between greater acculturation and low 
birth weight (Scribner and Dwyer 1989). In addition, first-generation Mexican women, despite 
their socioeconomic disadvantages, had a lower risk of eating a poor diet than second-generation 
Mexican-American women, whose nutrient intake resembled that of non-Hispanic white native 
women (Guendelman and Abrams 1995). Eor the immigrants, food choices actually deteriorated 
as income increased—and as the degree of assimilation increased (as indicated in this study by 
generational status). 

Eindings from the HHANES have shown a link between increasing acculturation and health 
risk behaviors (Marks et ai. 1990), cigarette smoking (Haynes et ai. 1990), and drug use 
(Amaro et ai. 1990; see also Vega and Amaro, 1994). Adverse effects of acculturation have 
also been reported among Mexican Americans with respect to alcohol consumption patterns 
(Gilbert 1989) and psychological distress (Kaplan and Marks 1990). Indeed, intriguing questions 
have been raised by recent research on the mental health of ethnic minorities in the U.S., 
including immigrants and refugees. A review of prevalence rates reported in the most important 
research studies conducted over the past two decades suggests that rapid acculturation does not 
necessarily lead to conventionally anticipated outcomes (Vega and Rumbaut 1991). Thus, 
teenage children of middle-class Eilipino immigrants, the most "Americanized" of contemporary 
Asian-origin newcomer groups and among the most socioeconomically advantaged, exhibit 
higher rates of suicidal ideation and attempts than most other immigrant groups (c/. Wolfe 1997; 
Kahn 1995; Rumbaut 1994b, 1999). 


Adolescent Health and Risk Behavior: Intra- and Intergenerational Assimilation 

Perhaps at no stage of the life course are assimilative processes more intensely experienced, 
or assimilative outcomes more sharply exhibited, than during the formative years of adolescence. 
A new source of data—the National Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Health (Add Health)— 
provides a unique opportunity to examine intragenerational and intergenerational processes and 
outcomes of assimilation among a large, nationally representative sample of adolescents. The 
data come from the first wave of the study, which in 1995 surveyed over 20,000 adolescents 
(and their parents) enrolled in grades 7 to 12 in 80 high schools drawn from a stratified 
probability sample of high schools nationwide, and included an over-sample of high-income 
black youth and several ethnic samples. The sample indudes sizable numbers of immigrant 
children and children of immigrants, and for the former data were collected on age at arrival and 
length of residence in the U.S. An analysis focusing on physical health characteristics and risk 
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behaviors of three generational groups—first (immigrant children), second (native-bom children 
of immigrant parents), and third or higher (native-bom of native-born parents) generations— 
broken down by major national-origin groups, provides a tell-tale test of the linear progress 
hypothesis (Harris 1998). 

First, looking at intergenerational results, for virtually every empirical indicator, second- 
generation youth have poorer physical health outcomes and are more prone to engage in risk 
behavior than the foreign-bom-youth. In particular, Harris found that second-generation youth 
were more likely than the first generation to report poor or fair health, to have missed school due 
to a health or emotional problem in the previous month, to have learning disabilities, to be 
obese,^*’ to have asthma, to ever have had sex and at a younger age, and to have engaged in 
deviant behaviors (delinquency, violence, and substance abuse). Outcomes for the third-r 
generation vary significantly across race and ethnic groups, but in general native minorities report 
the poorest health and the highest levels of risk behaviors. The fmdings, which remain after 
adjusting for age differences, suggest a strongly linear assimilative pahem—but in the direction 
of deteriorating rather than improving outcomes. 

Secondly, looking at intragenerational results for the foreign-bom youth (that is, by length of 
residence in the U.S.), the pahem of assimilation outcomes reinforces the above conclusion: the 
longer the time in and exposure to the U.S., the poorer are the physical health outcomes, and the 
greater the propensity to engage in each of the risk behaviors measured. Furthermore, a 
breakdown by national or regional origin for the most sizable subsamples—Mexico, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico (island-born vs. mainland-born youth and parents), CentraFSouth America, China, 
the Philippines, Vietnam, Other Asia, Africa and the Afro-Caribbean, Europe and Canada— 
generally confirm the intergenerational patterns, with outcomes worsening the further removed 
from the immigrant generation, most strongly seen among Mexicans and Filipinos. A main 
exception—where first-generation youth are more likely to engage in some risk behaviors than 
the second generation (earlier sexual initiation and more substance abuse)—involves, 
interestingly enough, youths who were in some respects more Americanized prior to 
immigration: those from the English-speaking Caribbean and from Europe and Canada. 

Despite these positive results among immigrant youth, their families actually had the highest 
poverty rates in the sample (38%), while the third-generation-i- natives had the lowest (20%). 
By contrast, third-generation youth were the least likely to Iive in intact families, and the most 
likely to Iive with a single parent, whereas second-generation youth were most likely to Iive with 
both natural parents." Controlling in multivariate analyses for socioeconomic status, family 
structure, degree of parental supervision, and neighborhood contexts actually increased the 
protective aspects of the immigrant first generation on both physical health and risk behavior 
outcomes. In fact, on both of these outcome indices, the results showed that every first- 
generation nationality (with the sõle exception of island-born Puerto Ricans, who are not 
immigrants but U.S. citizens) had significantly fewer health problems and engaged in fewer risk 
behaviors than the referent group of native non-Hispanic whites. These fmdings vividly parallel 
those discussed above with respect to infant health and mortality, and, while stiil consistent with 
a linear hypothesis of assimilation to native norms, run directly contrary to the expectation of 
Progressive improvement over time. 


The Assimilation of Criminal Propensities? A Look at Young Adult Men 

Equally striking and unexpected are the results of a systematic analysis of patterns of 
incarceration among immigrants and natives in the United States over the past two decades, 
which suggests that “immigrants may assimilate to the (higher) criminal propensities of natives” 
(Butcher and Piehl 1997). The study, carried out by two economists, was aimed as a 
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contribution to the economic research literature and the public policy debate on the 
consequences of immigration, focusing on an outcome that had received virtually no scholarly 
attention despite its clear societal significance: the social costs of crime and punishment. Indeed, 
during the 1980s, a decade which saw the largest (legal and illegal) flows of immigrants to the 
U.S. since the turn of the century, the number of people incarcerated in State or federal prisons 
skyrocketed, doubling from 138 per 100,000 population in 1980 to 271 per 100,000 in 1989. In 
addition, since conventional theories of crime and incarceration predict higher rates for young 
adult males from racial-ethnic minority groups with lower educational attainment— 
characteristics which describe a much greater proportion of the composition of the immigrant 
population than of that of the native-born—it followed that immigrants would be expected to 
have higher hcarceration rates than natives. But the results tumed these expectations on their 
head. 

The study used data from the 5% Public Use Microdata Samples of the 1980 and 1990 
censuses to measure the institutionalization rates of immigrants and natives at both time periods. 
Since only the 1980 census identifies the type of institutional setting (correctional facilities, 
mental hospitals, homes for the aged, drug treatment centers and other institutions), the analysis 
focused on men aged 18-40, among whom the vast majority of the institutionalized are in 
correctional facilities (for them, with disability status controlled, the data confirm that 
institutionalization is a good proxy for incarceration). Among men 18 to 40, immigrants in both 
1980 and 1990 had significantly lower educational attainment than natives, with the gap 
widening over the decade; Mexicans accounted for fully 30% of all male immigrants in the U.S. 
in that age group. The institutionalization rate for men 18 to 40 increased sharply from 1980 to 
1990, with the most dramatic increases registered among native-bom blacks and Hispanics. But 
immigrant men had much lower institutionalization rates than the native-born in both 1980 and 
1990, and the advantage for immigrants held when broken down by race-ethnicity and 
education; e.g., the rates for U.S.-bom blacks, whites, Asians and Hispanics were consistently 
higher than for foreign-born blacks, whites, Asians and Hispanics. 

Butcher and Piehl examined the rates for national-origin groups and for refugees vs. 
immigrants, finding that Mexicans and refugees had lower institutionalization rates than other 
immigrants and much lower rates than natives in both years; and that Cuban, Colombian, and 
Afro-Caribbean groups all had lower rates than natives h 1980 but somewhat higher rates in 
1990—with the Cubans who came in the controversial 1980 Mariel boatlift häving the highest 
rate of any group in 1990 (indeed, many of them were placed directly into institutional facilities 
in the U.S. upon arrival, and were stiil held in 1990). Stiil, in models controlling for country of 
origin and likely determinants of institutionalization, the only immigrant “group” that always had 
higher rates than native-born men was “country not specified.” Further, the authors showed 
that “if natives had the same institutionalization probabilities as immigrants, our jails and prisons 
would have one-third fewer inmates;” conversely, “in 1990, if immigrants had the same 
‘returns’ to their characteristics as natives, they would have almost double the institutionalization 
rates of natives” (Butcher and Piehl 1997: 34, 11). 

Finally, to examine what happens as immigrants spend more time in the United States, the 
study focused on the experience and characteristics of different cohorts who had arrived at 5- 
year intervals. Most of these cohorts of immigrants were found to be less likely to be 
institutionalized than the native-born, and the difference in institutionalization probabilities 
between natives and these cohorts only became wider as race, ethnicity and education Controls 
were added. More to the point, in both the 1980 and 1990 samples, the longer immigrants had 
resided in the U.S., the higher were their institutionalization rates (the sõle exception involved 
those who arrived in the early 1980s, a cohort skewed by the composition of the Mariel 
entrants); that is, immigrants assimilate to the rates of the native born—but again in this instance. 
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the assimilative pattern is in the direction of worsening outcomes. For reasons that remained 
unclear, the more recent immigrants were not only less likely to be institutionalized (relative to 
natives) than earlier arrivals were after a similar length of residence in the United States, but also 
appeared to assimilate to native norms less quickly than earlier immigrants. 


Educational Paradoxes: Is Assimilation Detrimental to Academic Achievement? 

What is the relationship of immigrant assimilation to academic achievement? Given the 
enormous variability in the socioeconomic status of immigrant families in the U.S. today, their 
language handicaps, and the relative recency of arrival of so many, how does the school 
performance of their children stack up with that of natives? Relatively few studies, including a 
handful of ethnographies, have explored these questions systematically, but stiil their results are 
also remarkably consistent and relevant to our concerns in this paper. 

Part of the difficulty in obtaining useful data to address these issues is that school Systems 
do not collect Information on the nativity or immigration status of their students or their parents. 
A rough proxy for immigrant family status may be obtained from the home-language census that 
is mandated by law in public school Systems such as those in California to ascertain the English 
proficiency of students whose primary home language is not English. Those students are then 
assessed and classified as LEP (Limited English proficient) or EEP (Fluent English Proficient). 
One large-scale study in the San Diego Unified School District (the country’s eighth largest, with 
a sizable and diverse immigrant population) obtained data on educational achievement for the 
entire high school student cohorts (all sophomores, juniors and seniors, including all active and 
inactive students) for two periods: the 1986-87 and 1989-90 school years, a combined total of 
nearly 80,000 students (see Rumbaut 1995; Portes and Rumbaut 1996). Among Asian and 
Hispanic students, about a quarter spoke English only, while three-fourths spoke a language 
other than English at home (with a larger proportion of EEPs than LEPs overall among them, 
although varying greatly by national-origin: the overwhelming proportion of Eilipinos were EEP, 
while an equally large proportion of Cambodians and Laotians were LEP). Cumulative 
academic GPAs earned by the students since the ninth grade were compared for all the ethnic 
groups by language status. The overall GPA for white non-Hispanic students was 2.24, above 
the overall district norm of 2.11; but (except for Hispanics) all of the non-English immigrant 
minorities outperformed their English-only co-ethnics as well as majority white students. This 
applied in most cases to EEP and LEP students alike, though clearly EEP students did 
significantly better. The highest GPAs were found for immigrant Chinese, Korean, Japanese, 
Vietnamese, and Eilipino students. More remarkable stiil, even the Hmong, whose parents were 
preliterate peasants from the Laotian highlands (and who were at the time referred derisively by 
U.S. Senator Alan Simpson as “the most indigestible group in society”*^), and the more recently 
arrived Cambodians, who were mostly rural-origin survivors of the Khmer Rõuge “killing fields” 
of the läte 1970s, were outperforming all native-bom English-only American students; and again 
this pattern applied for both EEP and LEP students among these refugee groups. This finding 
held for GPAs in both ESE (English as a Second Language) and mainstream courses; that is, the 
refugees’ GPAs were not an artifact of the curriculum (Rumbaut and Ima 1988; cf. also Caplan 
et ai, 1991). 

A more systematic analysis of the educational progress of children of immigrants in San 
Diego City Schools was recently provided by our Children of Immigrants Longitudinal Study 
(CILS).*^ Survey data (supplemented by academic records from the school system) were 
collected in 1992 (Tl) and again over three years later in 1995-96 (T2). The Tl sample totaled 
2,420 Mexican, Eilipino, Indochinese (Vietnamese, Cambodian, Lao, and Hmong), and other 
Asian and Latin American students who were enrolled in the eighth and ninth grades in San 
Diego City schools (a grade level at which dropout rates are stiil relatively rare, to avoid the 
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potential bias of differential dropout rates between ethnic groups at the senior high school level). 
Most of the respondents were 14 or 15 years oid at Tl, and the sample was evenly split by 
gender, grade, and generation: 45% were U.S.-born children of immigrant parents (the "second 
generation"), and 55% were foreign-born youths who immigrated to the U.S. before age 12 (the 
"1.5" generation).''^ Only 1.4% of the sample in San Diego checked "white" to a structured 
question on racial self-identification. The respondents were tracked over time, including 
students who dropped out or transferred from the school district, and over 85% (2,063) were 
successfully reinterviewed by T2. By that time most were about 18 years oid and entering 
young adulthood. 

Academic grade point averages for all schools district-wide in San Diego were compared 
against the GPAs eamed in grades 9-12 in those schools by the entire original Tl sample of 
2,420 children of immigrants during 1992-95. The result showed that at every grade level the 
children of immigrants outperformed the district norms, although the gap narrows over time and 
grade level. For example, only 29% of all ninth graders in the district had GPAs above 3.0, 
compared to a much higher 44% of the ninth graders from immigrant families; and while 36% of 
ninth graders district-wide had low GPAs under 2.0, only half as many (18%) of the children of 
immigrants performed as poorly. Those differentials decline over time by grade level, so that 
the advantage by the twelfth grade is reduced to a few percentage points in favor of the children 
of immigrants. Part of that narrowing of the GPA seemed to be due to the fact that a greater 
proportion of students district-wide dropped out of school than did the youth from immigrant 
families. The multi-year dropout rate for grades 9-12 in the San Diego schools was 16.2%, 
nearly triple the rate of 5.7% for the entire original sample of children of immigrants. That 
dropout rate was significantly lower than the dropout rates for preponderantly native non- 
Hispanic white (10.5%) and black (17.8%) high school students. Among the students from 
immigrant families, the highest dropout rate (8.8%) was that for Mexican-origin students, but 
even that rate was noticeably lower than the district norm, and slightly lower than the rate for 
non-Hispanic whites. 

These results are remarkable enough in view of the relatively low socioeconomic status of a 
substantial proportion of the immigrant families. They become all the more remarkable in the 
context of other school data. At Tl, over a quarter (29%) of the sample were classified as LEP, 
ranging from virtually none of the native-bom Filipinos to around two-thirds of the foreign-born 
Mexican, Cambodian and Hmong students. That classification is supported by nationally 
standardized ASAT (Abbreviated Stanford Achievement Test) scores measuring English reading 
skills: the sample as a whole scored just below the 40'*’ percentile nationally, and the foreign- 
born groups with the highest proportion of LEP students scored in the bottom quartile nationally. 
On the other händ, all groups do better in math computation than English reading tests. At Tl, 
their ASAT math achievement test scores placed the sample as a whole at the 50'*’ percentile 
nationally, with some students achieving extraordinarily high scores (notably the “first-wave” 
Vietnamese and Chinese, Japanese, Indian, and Korean students, placing most of them in the 
top quartile nationally). 

One key reason for these students’ above-average academic GPAs, despite significant 
socioeconomic and linguistic handicaps, is elementary: they work for it. At both Tl and T2, 
these students reported spending an average of over 2 hours per day on homework, with the 
foreign-born students compensating for language and other handicaps by significantly 
outworking their U.S.-born peers (by comparison, national data suggest that American high 
school students average less than an hour daily on homework). Erom the end of junior high at 
Tl, to the end of senior high at T2, the level of effort put into school work increased across all 
nationalities. The sõle exception in this regard were the Hmong, who at Tl posted the highest 
average number of daily homework hours (2.9), but decreased to 2.6 hours at T2 (stiil above the 
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sample average and well above the national average); not surprisingly, that drop in effort was 
matched by the drop in their GPAs from 2.92 (at Tl) to 2.63 (at T2), the main drop in GPA 
among all the groups in the sample. Overall, the children of immigrants generally maintained 
their level of GPA attainment from Tl (2.80) to T2 (2.77). 

In multivariate analyses at Tl, examining a wide range of likely predictors, the number of 
daily homework hours emerged as the strongest single predictor of higher GPAs, while the 
number of hours spent watching television daily was significantly associated with lower GPAs 
(see Rumbaut, 1995, 1997). By T2, the data show that students who had dedicated more hours 
to school work in junior high did significantly better in terms of educational achievement three 
years later. More significant for our purposes here is the negative association of length of 
residence in the U.S. and second-generation status with both GPA and educational aspirations. 
What is more, students whose parents were both immigrants outperformed their counterparts 
whose mother or father was U.S.-born. Those results do not support a conventional linear 
assimilation hypothesis. 

Similar fmdings on educational achievement, aspirations and attitudes have been reported by 
Kao and Tienda (1995) with national-level data from the National Educational Longitudinal 
Study (NELS) with a 1988 sample of over 25,000 eighth graders, and by a secondary analysis 
of the earlier High School & Beyond (HSB) data set, with a sample of over 21,000 10‘'' and 12‘*' 
graders followed since 1980 over a six-year period (Vernez and Abrahamse 1996), both fmding 
a deterioration in outcomes over generations in the U.S. Essentially the same general 
intergenerational pattern has also been reported in ethnographic case studies in California of 
Mexican-origin and Punjabi Sikh students (see Matute-Bianchi 1991; Gibson 1989), and by a 
comparative cross-generational and cross-national study using projective tests (such as the TAT) 
of Mexican, Mexican immigrant, Mexican-American and non-Hispanic white students (Suärez- 
Orozco and Suärez-Orozco, 1995). And remarkably consistent results about the erosion of an 
ethos of achievement and hard work from the immigrant generation to the third generation have 
also been recently reported from a three-generational study of a sample of 1,100 secondary 
school students in California (Euligni 1997), and from a survey of more than 20,000 teenagers 
from nine high schools in Wisconsin and California (for an overall summary, see Steinberg 
1996). 


The Arrow and the Boomerang: Linguistic Assimilation and Ethnic Self-Identity 

Similarly provocative fmdings come from our panel study (CILS) of the adaptation of 
children of immigrants in San Diego, described above, focusing for our purposes here on 
changes in their pattems of English preference and proficiency, and in their ethnic self-identities. 
Indeed, language and identity are presumed to be intimately linked. A "straight-line" hypothesis 
would predict additional movement over time and generation in the direction of both increasing 
linguistic assimilation (anglicization) and increasing identificational assimilation (Milton Gordon's 
term)—i.e., of a primary seif-identity as an unhyphenated "American." We can check that with 
the newly available evidence. 


[Table 1 here] 

Our fmdings on language preference, a key index of cultural assimilation, are unequivocal. 
Over 90% of these children of immigrants report speaking a language other than English at 
home, mostly with their parents. But as seen in Table 1 . at Tl two-thirds of the total sample 
(66%) already preferred to speak English instead of their parents’ native tongue, including 56% 
of the foreign-born youth and 78% of the U.S.-born. Three years later, the proportion had 
grown significantly to over four fifths (82%), including 76% of the foreign-born and over 90% 
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of the U.S.-born. The most linguistically assimilated in this respect were the Filipinos, among 
whom 92% of those born in the Philippines (where English is an official language) and 98% of 
those born in the U.S. preferred English by T2. But even among the most mother-tongue- 
retentive group—the Mexican-origin youth living in a Spanish-named city on the Mexican border 
with a large Spanish-speaking immigrant population and a wide range of Spanish- radio and TV 
stations—the force of linguistic assimilation was incontrovertible: while at Tl only a third (32%) 
of the Mexico-born children preferred English, by T2 that preference had doubled to 61%; and 
while just over half (53%) of the U.S.-born preferred English at Tl, that proportion had jumped 
to four-fifths (79%) three years later. 

A main reason for this rapid language shift in use and preference has to do with their 
increasing fluency in English (both spoken and written) relative to their level of fluency in the 
mother tongue. Respondents were asked to evaluate their ability to speak, understand, read and 
write in both English and the non-English mother tongue; the response format (identical to the 
item used in the U.S. census) ranged from “not at all” and “not well” to “well” and “very well.” 
Over two-thirds of the total sample reported speaking English “very weH”(67% at Tl, 71% at 
T2), compared to only about a third who reported an equivalent level of spoken fluency in the 
non-English language. Naturally, these differentials are much more pronounced among U.S.- 
born youth, most of whom (87%) spoke English “very well,” while only a fourth of them could 
speak the parental language “very well.” But even among the foreign-born, those who spoke 
English very well surpassed by 59% to 44% those who spoke the foreign language just as well. 

And the differences in reading fluency (not shown) are much sharper stiil: those who can 
read English “very well” triple the proportion of those who can read a non-English language very 
well (68% to 23%). Only the IVfexico-bom youth maintained by T2 an edge in their reported 
knowledge of Spanish over English, and even they nonetheless indicated a preference for 
English. The ability to maintain a sound level of literacy in a language—particularly in languages 
with entirely different alphabets and rules of syntax and grammar, such as many of the Asian 
languages brought by immigrants to California—is nearly impossible to maintain in the absence 
of schools that teach it, and a community that values it and in which it can be regularly 
practiced. As a consequence, the bilingualism of these children of immigrants becomes 
increasingly uneven and unstable. The data vividly underscore the rapidity with which English 
triumphs and foreign languages atrophy in the United States—even in a border city like San 
Diego—as the second generation not only comes to speak, read and write it fluently, but to 
prefer it overwhelmingly over their parents’ native tongue. This linear trajectory of rapid 
linguistic assimilation is constant across nationalities and socioeconomic levels and suggests that, 
over time and generation, the use of and fluency in foreign languages will inevitably decline— 
and at an even faster clip than has been the age-old pahem in American history. 

In both surveys, an identical open-ended question was asked to ascertain the respondent’s 
ethnic self-identity. The results (and the wording of the question) are presented in the middle 
panel of Table 1. Eour main types of ethnic identities became apparent: (1) a plain “American” 
identity; (2) a hyphenated-American identity; (3) a national-origin identity (e.g., Mexican, 
Eilipino, Vietnamese); and (4) a pan-ethnic minority identity (e.g., Hispanic, Latino, Chicano, 
Asian, Black). The way that adolescents see themselves is significant. Seif-identities and ethnic 
loyalties can often influence pattems of behavior and Outlook independently of the status of the 
families or the types of schools that children attend. But unlike language, which changes in 
straight-line fashion, like an arrow, ethnic seif-identities vary significantly over time—yet not in 
linear fashion but in a reactive, dialectical fashion, like a boomerang. The data in Table 1 
illustrate that pahem compellingly. 
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In 1992, almost a third (32%) of the sample identified by national origin; the largest 
proportion (43%) chose a hyphenated-American identification; a small fraction (3.3%) identified 
as plain “American;” and 16% selected pan-ethnic minority identities. Whether the youth was 
bom in the U.S. or not made a great deal of difference in the type of identity selected at Tl: the 
foreign-bom were three times more likely to identify by national origins (44%) than were the 
U.S.-born (16%); conversely, the U.S.-born were much more likely to identify as “American” or 
hyphenated-American than were the foreign-bom, and somewhat more likely to identify in pan- 
ethnic terms. Those fmdings at Tl seemed suggestive of an assimilative trend from one 
generation to another. But by the T2 survey—conducted in the months after the passage, with 
59% of the võte, of Proposition 187 in California in November 1994—the results were quite the 
opposite from what would have been predicted by a straight-line identificational assimilation 
perspective. 

In 1995, the biggest gainer by far in terms of the seif-image of these youths was the foreign 
nationality identity, increasing from 32% of the sample at Tl to nearly half (48%) now. This 
boomerang effect took place among both the foreign-bom and the U.S.-born, most notably 
among the youth of Mexican and Filipino descent—the two largest immigrant groups in the 
U.S.—an apparent backlash during a period (1992-96) of growing anti-immigrant sentiment and 
at times overt immigrant bashing in the country, above all in California. Overall, pan-ethnic 
identities remained at 16% at T2, but that figure conceals a notable decline among Mexican- 
origin youth in “Hispanic” and “Chicano” seif-identities, and an extremely sharp upswing in the 
proportion of youths now identifying pan-ethnically as “Asian” or “Asian American,” especially 
among the smallest groups such as the “Other Asians” (Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Thai) and 
the Hmong. The simultaneous rapid decline of both the plain “American” (cut in half to a 
miniscule 1.6%) and hyphenated-American (dropping from 43% to 30%) seif-identities points to 
the rapid growth of a reactive ethnic consciousness {cf. Portes 1984; Rumbaut 1994b). 
Furthermore, the measure of the salience or importance that the youths gave to their chosen 
identities showed that the strongest salience scores were reported for national-origin identities, 
and the weakest for plain “American” ones, with hyphenates scoring in-between in salience. 

Change over time in this context, thus, has been not toward assimilative mainstream 
identities (with or without a hyphen), but rather toward a more proudly militant or nationalistic 
reaffirmation of the immigrant identity for the largest groups, and toward pan-ethnic identities 
among the smallest groups, as these youths become increasingly aware of the ethnic and racial 
categories in which they are persistently classified by mainstream society. While the results are 
based on a limited measure taken at two points in time spanning the period from mid to läte 
adolescence, stiil they go against the grain of a linear assimilation perspective. In any case, 
"becoming American" for these children of immigrants may well tum out to be a lifelong 
occupation, itself a suggestion in tum of the importance of applying a contextualized life-course 
perspective to the analysis of social change and individual identity. 

This process of growing ethnic awareness is in turn intertwined with their experiences and 
expectations of racial and ethnic discrimination. These are detailed in the bottom panel of Table 
1. Reported experiences of discrimination increased somewhat from 64% to 69% of the sample 
in the last survey. Virtually every group reported more such experiences of rejection or unfair 
treatment against themselves as they grew older, with the Hmong registering the sharpest 
increase (to 82%), but about two-thirds of every other nationality in San Diego uniformly 
reported such experiences. Among those suffering discrimination, their own race or nationality is 
overwhelmingly perceived to account for what triggers unfair treatment from others. Such 
experiences tend to be associated over time with the development of a more pessimistic stance 
about their chances to reduce discriminatory treatment on meritocratic grounds through higher 
educational achievement. As Table 1 shows, in both surveys the students were asked to agree 
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or disagree with the statement, “No matter how much education I get, people will stiil 
discriminate against me.” In 1992, 37% of the total sample agreed with that gloomy assessment; 
by 1995-96, the proportion agreeing had edged up to 41%. Such expectations of extemal 
discrimination on ascribed rather than achieved grounds—and thus of perceived danger and 
threatening circumstances beyond one’s control—have also been found, in multivariate analyses 
of both the Tl and T2 survey data, to be significant predictors of depressive symptoms (see 
Rumbaut 1994b, 1998). 

Stiil, it is important to underscore the fact that despite their awareness of the realities of 
American racism and intolerance, most continued to affirm a sanguine belief in the promise of 
equal opportunity through educational achievement—including nearly 60% in the latest survey 
who disagreed with the statement that people will discriminate against them regardless of 
educational merit. Even more tellingly, 63% of these youths agreed in the original survey that 
“there is no better country to Iive in than the United States,” and that endorsement increased to 
71 % three years later. Significantly, those most apt to endorse that view were the children of 
Vietnamese exiles whose families had found a favorable context of reception in the U.S. through 
a historic refugee resettlement program organized by the federal govemment. The groups least 
likely to agree with that statement were those who had most felt the sting and the stigma of 
racial-ethnic discrimination. Milton Gordon’s assimilation sequence, it is well to recall here, 
ultimately required routine social acceptance and an absence of prejudice and discrimination in 
the “core society.” It takes two to tango, after all—and to assimilate.^^ 

ASSIMILATION FROM WHAT? TO WHAT? FOR WHAT? 


As has by now been amply documented, the diversity and dynamics of the "new 
immigration" to the United States over the past few decades differ in kind, in many lespects, 
from that of the last period of mass immigration in the first few decades of the century. The 
immigrants themselves differ greatly in their social class and national origins, and so do the 
American society, economy, and polity that receive them—raising perennial questions about 
their modes of incorporation, and challenging conventional accounts of assimilation processes 
that were framed during previous epochs of mass migration. In this respect, the differences in 
the historical contexts of immigration and incorporation themselves need to be taken far more 
seriously and systematically into account if we are to deepen our understanding of these 
processes; too often sociological analyses present "structural" and "cultural" explanations in a 
decontextualized historical vacuum, to their impoverishment. A few thoughts are proposed in 
what follows to tease out some of the conceptual and analytical questions põsed by the new 
realities that are not taken into account by conventional perspectives on assimilation. But before 
looking forward to these, it may be useful to glance briefly backward at the original canonical 
statement, too often misread and trivialized—the seminal work by Park and Burgess—and see 
what may stiil be gleaned from it. 


Accommodation and Assimilation: A Generational Divide? 

In their Introduction to the Science of Sociology ([1921] 1924), arguably the most 
influential single text in the history of American sociology. Park and Burgess gave the concept of 
assimilation its classic formulation: "a process of interpenetration and fusion in which persons 
and groups acquire the memories, sentiments, and attitudes of other persons and groups, and, by 
sharing their experience and history, are incorporated with them in a common cultural life" (p. 
735). They distinguished systematically between "four great types of interaction”—competition, 
conflict, accommodation, and assimilation—which they related respectively to economic, 
political, social, and cultural institutions.The distinction they elaborate between 
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accommodation and assimilation is instructive. An accommodation (of a conflict, or to a new 
situation) may take place quickly, and the person or group is typically a highly conscious 
protagonist of the process of accommodating those circumstances. In assimilation, by contrast, 
the changes are more suhtle and gradual, and the process is typically unconscious, so that the 
person is incorporated into the common life of the group largely unaware of how it happened. 
Assimilation thus takes place most rapidly and completely in primary—intimate and intense— 
social contacts; whereas accommodation may be facilitated through secondary contacts, but they 
are too distant and remote to promote assimilation. Since the nature (especially the interpersonal 
intimacy, “the great mõral solvent”) of the social contacts is what is decisive, it follows that “a 
common language is indispensable for the most intimate associations of the members of the 
group,” and its absence is “an insurmountable barrier to assimilation,” since it is through 
communication that gradual and unconscious changes of the attitudes and sentiments of the 
members of the group are produced.*^ 

The psychosocial mechanisms through which assimilation occurs, a key issue but one 
addressed by Park and Burgess only in passing, are those of “imitation and suggestion.” The 
end result is not “like-mindedness,”*^ but rather “a unity of experience and orientation, out of 
which may develop a community of purpose and action.” Race and place become critical 
structural determinants of the degree of assimilation precisely insofar as they delimit possible 
forms of primary social contact; for Park and Burgess, social relations are inevitably embedded 
and bounded in space, which is why social distance is typically indexed by physical distance and 
patterns of residential segregation. In surn, an exegesis of their argument compels the conclusion 
that accommodation is the modal adaptation of first-generation adult immigrants, while 
assimilation can become a modal outcome ultimately only for the malleable young and for the 
second generation, who are like palimpsests, and then only if and when permitted by structural 
conditions of inclusion at the primary group level (see supra, note 2).*® 

This formulation underscores the centrality of both the 1.5 and the second generations of 
children of immigrants as strategic research sites {cf. Merton 1987) for the study of assimilation 
processes and outcomes. Or perhaps it may be more precise to say that the family, albeit an 
underprivileged social structure in most of our professions, may be the strategic research site for 
understanding the dynamics of immigration and of immigrant adaptation processes, as well as for 
their long-term consequences. Indeed, immigration to the United States is largely a family affair, 
and kinship is the basis for longstanding selection criteria huilt into U.S. immigration law. Haves 
and have-nots alike, from mannal laborers to professionals to entrepreneurs to once well-heeled 
exiles, immigrant families come in all shapes, and confront dramatically different contexts of 
adaptation. To make sense of their diversity—and of the complexity of assimilation processes 
and outcomes that then ensue, particularly among the 1.5 and second generation—we need to 
recognize from the outset that it makes no sense to speak of a singular immigrant or immigrant 
family experience. 

Often the most insightful statements of what goes on within such families are found in both 
fictional and non-fictional autobiographical (yet not filiopietistic) tracts written with a 
perspicaciously nuanced mastery of the new language by children of immigrants (for a selected 
list see Rumbaut 1997). Why and how? Perhaps because of the emancipatory and innovative 
energies that marginality, for all and possibly because of all its emotional costs, can release in 
individuals who come of age between colliding cultural worlds, between centripetal and 
centrifugal force fields, outside of the routinized social comfort zones that ossify reflection, less 
bound to worship the idols of any tribe, and who manage to achieve a Creative synthesis of 
insiderness and outsiderness, proximity and distance, aloofness and involvement; perhaps when 
such marginal and malleable individuals in their formative years, in whose minds those dissonant 
worlds and memories conflict and fuse (cf. Park 1928), become critically self-conscious of the 
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relativity of intergroup boundaries and “imagined communities” and assimilation processes and 
can make them an object of sustained inquiry, becoming not so much “citizens of the world” or 
of “America” as of their own imaginations. We can leam much from that literature—often 
much more than from academic texts. 


Socioeconomic Assimilation: Origins Shape Destinies 

"Socioeconomic assimilation" is characteristically defmed as achieving "parity" with the 
native majority in such indicators as education, employment, and income. A leading economist 
puts the matter this way: "When a newly arrived immigrant first enters the U.S. labor market, 
his wage is much lower than that of natives. Over time, the immigrant becomes proficient in the 
English language, learns about altemative job opportunities, and acquires skills that are valued by 
American employers. As immigrants adapt to the U.S. labor market, therefore, they become 
more and more like natives, and their wages begin to catch up to those of natives... Economic 
assimilation is defined as the rate at which immigrant eamings catch up with those of natives as 
both groups age in the United States" (Borjas 1990: 97, 99). Put this way, "immigrants" and 
"natives" are considered as lump sums, as if these were homogeneous aggregates worthy of 
meaningful comparison, and assimilative processes are reduced to a game of catch-up measured 
in dollars. 

Among the many problems with that formulation, of course, is the fact that a substantial 
proportion of contemporary immigrants exceed such native norms by a wide märgin, especially 
in education, from the start. These more highly educated, professional or managerial immigrants 
are more likely to speak English, to Iive in the suburbs ("spatially assimilated," relatively 
dispersed, and "invisibly" at that—that is, they are not publicly perceived as a "problem"), and 
accommodate readily to "American ways." Stiil others immigrate precisely because of the 
demand for their labor by American employers, who prefer it over that of natives or more 
"assimilated" workers (c/. Waldinger 1997; Tienda and Stier 1996). What then does the concept 
of "socioeconomic assimilation" mean for immigrant groups who arrive in the U.S. already well 
above (let alone at "parity" with) the educational and occupational medians of the native 
majority population—who are relatively affluent and integrated almost from the get go? Or for 
those who are valued by employers precisely because they are not? 

Available occupational data from the INS—the percent of professionals, executives, and 
managers at the time of immigrant admission—show that over the past three decades, more than 
2 million immigrant engineers, scientists, university professors, physicians, nurses, and other 
professionals and executives and their immediate families have been admitted into the U.S. 
Erom the läte 1960s to the early 1980s, worldwide about one-third of all legal immigrants to the 
U.S. (excluding dependents) were high-status professionals, executives or managers in their 
countries of origin. The proportion of these so-called "brain drain" immigrants declined 
somewhat to 26.5% in the läte 1980s—stiil a higher percentage than that of the native-born 
American population—before rebounding again to 34% in 1993 and 35% in 1995, despite the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of immigrants had been admitted under family preferences 
over this period (Rumbaut 1997). 

There are very sharp differences in the class character of contemporary legal immigration to 
the U.S. Regionally, the flows from Asia, Africa and Europe had achieved rough parity with 
each other by the 1980s, with close to half (44% to 48%) of all occupationally active immigrants 
from these regions in 1993 consisting of professionals and managers (well above the norm for 
the native-born population), in sharp contrast to the less than 10% from Latin America and the 
Caribbean (well below the U.S. norm). Highly skilled immigrants have dominated the flows of 
Indians, Koreans, Eilipinos, and Chinese (including especially the Taiwanese) since the 1960s, 
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and their proportions increased noticeably after the passage of the Immigration Act of 1990, 
which nearly tripled the number of such employment-based visas. By contrast, legal 
immigration from Mexico, El Salvador, the Dominican Republic and (until recently) Italy has 
consisted predominantly of manual laborers and low-wage Service workers, as has also been the 
case among refugees from Laos and Cambodia, and the more recent waves of Vietnamese, 
Cubans and Haitians. In fact, the diversity of contemporary immigration is such that, among all 
ethnic groups in America today, native and foreign-born, different immigrant nationalities 
account at once for the highest and the lowest rates of education, self-employment, home- 
ownership, poverty, welfare dependency, and fertility, as well as the lowest rates of divorce and 
female-headed single-parent families, and the highest proportions of children under 18 residing 
with both natural parents. These differential starting points, especially the internal 
socioeconomic diversification of particular waves and “vintages” within the same nationalities 
over time, augur differential modes of incorporation and assimilation outcomes that cannot be 
extrapolated simply from the experience of earlier immigrant groups of the same nationality, let 
alone from immigrants as an undifferentiated whole. Origins shape destinies. 


Segmented Assimilation or an Irreversible “Race Relations Cycle”? 

In addition to those differing starting points, recent scholarship has suggested that the 
incorporation of today's new immigrants and their children is likely to be segmented and to take 
different pathways, depending on a variety of factors and contexts—including the changing 
structure of economic opportunity, the consequences of pervasive racial discrimination, and the 
segment of American society that particular immigrant groups are exposed to (Gans 1992a; 
Fernändez-Kelly and Schauffler 1994; Portes 1995; Portes and Rumbaut 1996; Portes and Zhou 
1993; Zhou, 1997). Thus, one path may follow the so-called "straight-line" theory (or "bumpy- 
line theory," as Gans [1992b] suggests may be a more apt term) of assimilation into the middle- 
class majority; an opposite type of adaptation may lead to downward mobility and assimilation 
into the inner-city underclass; yet another may combine upward mobility and heightened ethnic 
awareness within solidary immigrant enclaves (see Portes and Zhou 1993). Such divergent 
modes of incorporation in turn are likely to be accompanied by changes in the character and 
salience of ethnicity—including "linear" and "reactive" processes of ethnic solidarity and identity 
formation—and hence by divergent modes of ethnic self-identification (Rumbaut 1994b). 

Other paths are possible, to be sure—and in any case, segmented assimilation processes, 
i.e., adaptations that take place within specifiable opportunity structures and through the 
influence of differential associations, reference groups, experiences and attachments, especially 
in primary social relationships stratified by race, religion, region, and class—are nothing new in 
the American experience, nor in descriptions of it. Almost two decades ago, for instance, Harold 
Abramson (1980) directly põsed the question "assimilation to what?" and suggested three 
possible paths: essentially those of Anglo-conformity; of assimilation into a minority ethnicity 
(such as the absorption of West Indian blacks into the larger African American community 
through marriage and acculturation); and of stiil a third variant via ethnogenesis. An even 
clearer illustration of segmented assimilation was provided by Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy over 
five decades ago (1944) in her concept of a "triple melting pot," involving ethnic intermarriage 
and blending within Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religious groupings. And Tocqueville, 
writing over sixteen decades ago in Democracy in America (1835), described his own notion of 
triple segmentation in a chapter on "The Present and Probable Future Condition of the Three 
Races that Inhabit the Territory of the United States," noting that "fortune had brought [the 
Indians, Negroes, and Europeans] together on the same soil, where although they are mixed, 
they do not amalgamate, and each race fulfills its destiny apart," with the Europeans fated to 
homogenize into a dominant Anglo-American mold (cited in Abramson 1980).^° 
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Indeed, Robert Park himself proposed a triptych of trajectories of incorporation—a fact lost 
entirely alongside the far more familiar but formulaic and misbegotten “straw-man” use to which 
his concept of a “race relations cycle” has been put {cf. Mc Kee 1993). As the idea of the cycle 
became reified and popularized, assimilation was posited as the final stage of a natural, 
Progressive, inevitable and irreversible four-step process in international and race relations. But 
in a prolific career, Park only wrote about a “race relations cycle” twice: first in a sentence near 
the end of a 1926 article, “Our Racial Frontier in the Pacific,” published in the periodical Survev 
Graphic ; and then eleven years later (1937) in a brief introduction to a book on interracial 
marriage in Hawaii written by one of his former students. In the first instance he was arguing 
against the likelihood that a “racial barrier”—based on “that somewhat mythical entity that we 
call race,” which the passage of exclusionary laws sought to establish by barring Asian migration 
to the U.S.—could be much of a match against global economic, political and cultural forces that 
have brought about “an existing interpenetration of peoples...so vast and irresistible that the 
resulting changes assume the character of a cosmic process. New means of communication 
enforce new contacts and result in new forms of competition and of conflict. But out of this 
confusion and ferment, new and more intimate forms of association arise” (1926: 141,149). 
And in his 1937 introduction, in any event, he explicitly rebutted any notion of aunilinear 
assimilative outcome to race conflict and change (“what are popularly referred to as race 
relations”): 

“It is not possible to predict with any certainty the final outcome, except that...when 
stabilization is fmally achieved, race relations will assume one of three configurations. They 
will take the form of a caste system, as in India; they will terminate in complete assimilation, 
as in China; or the unassimilated race will constitute a permanent racial minority within the 
limits of a national State, as in the case of the Jews in Europe... All three types of change 
are involved...in what we may describe as the ‘race relations cycle’” (1937: xiii). 


Cultural Assimilation: Pre-Migration Americanization and the Roie of the Mass Media 

A persistent assumption in conventional depictions of "cultural assimilation" or acculturation 
is that immigrants start at some point near American cultural ground zero and then proceed only 
post-arrival to "become American" in word, deed, and ultimately in thought. Along these lines, 
current restrictionist discourse even makes the point that a "moratorium" in immigration is 
needed now to give folks already here a chance to "assimilate." But in fact many immigrants 
(and non-immigrants) these days are already "Americanized" to varying degrees in the countries 
of origin lõng before they even set foot in the U.S., a reflection of the global reach and 
widespread diffusion of American consumption patterns, lifestyles, and popular culture—of its 
intangible “soft power.”^^ In many cases they may have visited the U.S. in the past and have 
established contacts here (including family and friends) with whom they keep in regular 
communication, or may even have been living in the U.S. for years before they seek an 
immigrant visa. This is so above all in the case of countries with whom the U.S. has close 
economic, military, political, cultural, and historical ties. Indeed, the ultimate boomerang effect 
lies in the fact that contemporary immigration to the U.S. can be seen as a dialectical 
consequence of the expansion of the nation to its post-World War II (and now post-Cold War) 
position of global hegemony. Who is doing the assimilating, and from what, to what, and for 
what, are critical questions that need to be placed not only within the appropriate structural 
contexts but historical contexts as well. 

To varying degrees of closeness, the many millions of immigrants and their children in the 
U.S. today are embedded in often intricate webs of family ties, both here and abroad. Such ties 
form extraordinary transnational linkages and networks that can, by reducing the costs and risks 
of migration, expand and serve as a conduit to additional and thus potentially self-perpetuating 
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migration. A recent poil in the Dominican Republic yielded a stunning statistic: half of the 7.5 
million Dominicans have relatives in the U.S. and two-thirds would move to the U.S. if they 
could. Similarly, by the end of the 1980s, national surveys in Mexico had found that about half 
of adult Mexicans were related to someone living in the United States, and that one third of all 
Mexicans had been to the United States at some point in their lives; more recent surveys by 
Massey and his colleagues suggest stiil larger proportions (cf. Massey and Espinosa 1997). Deep 
structural linkages and potentially vast social networks of family and friends are implied by those 
figures, microsocial structures that can shape both future migration as well as adaptation 
processes. The proportion of immigrants in the U.S. in 1990 who hail from countries in the 
English-speaking Caribbean, notably from Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, Belize, and Guyana, 
already constituted between 10% and 20% of the 1990 populations of their respective countries- 
-a growing double-digit group which now indudes El Salvador (Rumbaut 1992). By the same 
token, despite nearly four decades of hostile relations, at least a third of Cuba's population of 11 
million (and maybe half of Kavana’s) now have relatives in the U.S. and Puerto Rico, while 
(according to the 1997 Cuba Poil conducted by Elorida International University) over 75% of 
first- and second-generation Cubans in Miami have relatives in Cuba—ironically, a greater 
degree of structural linkage than ever before in the history of U.S.-Cuba relations. Only Mexico 
(by far) and the Philippines (a U.S. colony for half a century) have sent more immigrants to the 
U.S. than Cuba since 1960. The history of U.S.-Cuba relations is a lõng and complex one 
("bound to us by ties of singular intimacy," is how President William McKinley had put it in his 
State of the Union message in 1899—an intimacy that led to a revolutionary divorce in 1959). 
Stiil, Wayne Smith, an informed observer of the historical development of these ties and of the 
Americanization of the Cuban seene, could write recently that at least in the eities "it is probably 
fair to say that by 1959, no other country in the world, with the exception of Canada, quite so 
resembled the United States" (quoted in Rumbaut 1992). 

Curiously, moreover, little studied systematically in the literature on cultural assimilation is 
the roie of the mass media, especially television, in their pervasive dissemination of impersonal 
messages and cultural propaganda and how this exposure—what may be called the context of 
pereeption —shapes the acculturation (pre- and post-arrival) of immigrant groups, and 
particularly of their children's world view. (The ethnic-immigrant media is largely an adult first- 
generation resouree.) After all, the so-called "post-1965" immigration is also the first immigrant 
generation to Iive and grow up in the "Age of Television," where the medium itself is part of the 
message. Indeed, the two eoineided historically: the critical shift from print to televised media— 
from the “Age of Exposition” to the “Age of Entertainment” (see Postman 1985)—oeeurred 
during the 1960s and has intensified since. 

Television is the most widely shared experience in the U.S.: as of 1990, the Census Bureau 
reported that 98% of all U.S. households had at least one TV set (and on average two sets per 
household); and those in an average household watched TV over seven hours per day. The 
only aetivity American children engage in more than watching TV is sleeping. In short, TV and 
other mass media are powerful "assimilative" ageneies, and while the jury is stiil out on the 
extent of its effeets on viewers' attitudes and behavior, available evidence (see Rumbaut 1997) 
points to negative consequences for children of immigrants of this mode of cultural assimilation 
par excellence on sueh indieators of "successful" outeomes as educational attainment and 
aspirations. 


Linguistic Assimilation: English as a Global Language 

After two centuries of Pax Britannica and then American hegemony since World War II, 
much of the world already speaks English (itself a "glorious mongrel") as a seeond language or 
even as an official language^^—and so do many immigrants to the U.S., before their arrival. 
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Immigrants from India and the Philippines stand out in that regard, and for that matter from 
Germany and Iran, as does the substantial majority of immigrants from Africa (over three-fifths 
of those counted in the 1990 census, with Egypt and Nigeria alone accounting for a third of all 
African immigration)—to say nothing of course of the Jamaicans and others from the English- 
speaking Caribbean, and the Canadians, the Irish, and the British themselves (who continue to 
send a substantial number of immigrants to their former colony). 

Yet uncritical discussions of "linguistic assimilation" often presuppose that immigrants start 
at some point near English language zero and then proceed to leam to speak, read and write it, 
but that is not at all the case across the board. Of the 20 million foreign-born persons counted in 
the 1990 census, 21% spoke English only, and another 53% spoke it "very well" or "well," even 
though close to half (44%) had just arrived in the U.S. during the 1980s. The 26% who 
reported that they spoke it "not well" or "not at all" included, disproportionately, the elderly 
(especially those in dense ethnic enclaves, such as Cubans in Miami), the undocumented, and 
the least educated among recent arrivals (see Rumbaut 1994a). 

On another point concerning the acquisition of the English language by non-English-speaking 
immigrants: although sociologists are not wont to admit it, there is a biology of language learning 
that is as powerful a factor as any in the arsenal of the social Sciences to explain the pattems of 
linguistic assimilation—including the fact that of all the dimensions of assimilation, language 
acquisition is the one most likely to follow a straight-line trajectory, and within one generation at 
that. Essentially, the capacity to leam and to speak a language like a native is a function of age, 
and it is especially good between the ages of three and the early teens; immigrants who arrive 
before the age of 12 or so (what I have called 1.5ers) are considerably more likely to speak 
English without an accent, while those who arrive after puberty may learn it, but not without a 
telltale accent. "After puberty, the ability...to adjust to the physiological demands of verbal 
behavior quickly declines. The brain behaves as if it had become set in its ways and primary 
basic language skills not acquired by that time, except for articulation, usually remain deficient 
for life" (Lennenberg 1967: 53; see also Laponce 1987; Bialystok and Hakuta 1994). 

Indeed, without strong social structural supports, the chances of sustaining bilingualism seem 
slim, even among highly motivated individuals and despite the range of benefits it can confer. 
As Laponce puts it, "Bilingualism is costly, in terms of both memory and reaction time. Thus 
for an individual to become or remain bilingual, the social benefit must outweigh the mental eost; 
and this mental eost explains why the tendeney toward unilingualism never entirely disappears... 
and merely confirm the norm: the mind works more quickly and with less effort in a unilingual 
semantic system; its natural inclination is toward unilingualism." Positive bilingualism thus 

requires the collaboration of parents, teaehers, and children: "These children do not choose to 

become bilingual; soeiety forces them to do so. If soeiety and parents collaborate in an 

undertaking pereeived by the child to be socially advantageous, sueeess will probably be 

achieved; but if the child sees no important social advantage in the undertaking, he or she will 
probably fail in it. The biological and mental obstacles to the acquisition of two languages can 
be overeome only with a heavy expenditure of social and psychological energy... Within a 
bilingual soeiety, the minority group tends to learn the language of the dominant group, rather 
than vice versa" (1987: 15, 21). Eor all of these reasons, in any event, linguistic assimilation is 
the domain of adaptation most likely to proceed exactly as a linear function, and in the direction 
predieted by assimilation theory. 


Political Assimilation, Naturalization, Emigration, and Selectivity 

A Central dimension of the proeess of immigrant incorporation involves their political 
"assimilation," naturalization, and voting pattems (c/. Portes and Rumbaut 1996: chapter 4). 
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[What Gordon called "civic assimilation" referred to immigrants' "not raising by their 
demands...any issues involving value or power conflict" with the native majority (1964: 70).] 
While I cannot dwell on this here, it is worth noting in passing that one of the paradoxical and 
unintended consequences of the aftermath of the passage of Proposition 187 in California by a 
landslide märgin, and its political after-effects in legislation already passed or pending in the U.S. 
Congress to eliminate eligibility for medical and social Services from legal permanent residents 
and to deny citizenship to the U.S.-bom children of illegal immigrants, was a rush by non-citizen 
immigrants to apply for naturalization in California, New York, South Florida, and elsewhere, 
overwhelming the ability of the INS to process them (see Ojito 1998). Another was the 
response of the Mexican government to consider extending dual nationality to permit persons of 
Mexican origin in the United States to maintain their rights as Mexican citizens to own property 
in Mexico, while at the same time gaining the political power to võte as U.S. citizens (c/. 
Verhovek 1998; Fritz 1998). Ironically, although the British and Canadians have been viewed 
as the most "assimilated" immigrants in the U.S., they share (with Mexicans) about the lowest 
rates of naturalization among all long-term immigrants in the country. Why this is so is not at all 
clear—and underscores the need for comparative cross-national studies of citizenship, 
membership, and modes of political inclusion and exclusion. 

Many immigrants do not stay in the U.S. but leave after a period of time. When we talk of 
"assimilation" we are of course talking primarily about the children (and grandchildren) of those 
immigrants who came and stayed in the U.S.; practically no attention is paid, however, 
comparatively or otherwise, to those who came and went back to their countries of origin or 
elsewhere, despite the fact that emigration was very substantial in the early part of this century 
and remains so today (even granting that reliable data are absent and that none have been 
officially collected since 1957—itself a reflection of a mindset that ignores the relevance of 
knowing more about who the emigrants are, although such study may teil us a great deal more 
about who the immigrants who remain are). 

This is only one dimension of a broader issue of "selectivity" in immigration flows that 
deserves more analytical attention. Immigrants who stay lõng enough to be included in accounts 
of "assimilation" have already gone through multiple layers of selection at the time of entry— 
from self-selection (relative to those who do not immigrate) to (legal) selection by the criteria of 
U.S. immigration and refugee policies—to which is added stiil more selectivity in the decision to 
stay vs. return. Exactly how such "selection" factors shape adaptation processes and outcomes, 
and how they may distinguish the motives and frames of reference of first- vs. second- 
generation immigrants in such processes, are matters that remain to be investigated 
systematically and critically. 


Assimilation as an “Endlessly Astonishing Synthesis” 

To study the "assimilation" of persons and groups in American life is, among other things, to 
examine the modes of incorporation of periphery to core, and to reflect on the tumultuous 
histories and social processes that have made (and are continuing to make) "Americans" out of a 
remarkable and motley crew. Indeed, as these unfold, we might recall, metaphorically, an oid 
dictum—ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny: the biographical process of becoming American 
today recapitulates the historical process of America becoming, fragmented across color lines, 
classes, creeds, races and places. 

If in this paper we have considered various ways in which paradox emerges between the 
rhetoric and the reality of assimilation American-style, it is in part a reflection of the paradoxical 
character and internal contradictions of American society itself. In his comparative survey. 
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American Exceptionalism: A Double-Edged Sword (1996: 26-27), Seymour Martin Lipset put 
the matter this way: 


“Exceptionalism is a two-edged phenomenon; it does not mean better. This country is an 
outlier. It is the most religious, optimistic, patriotic, rights-oriented, and individualistic... it 
has the highest crime rates... the most people locked up in jail... the most lawyers per capita 
of any country in the world. It also has close to the lowest percentage of the eligible 
electorate voting, but the highest rate of participation in voluntary organizations. The 
country remains the wealthiest in real income terms, the most productive in worker output, 
the highest in proportions of people who graduate from or enroll in higher education... but 
the least egalitarian among developed nations with respect to income distribution, at the 
bottom as a provider of welfare benefits, the lowest in savings, and the least taxed... 

“The positive and negative are frequently opposite sides of the same coin... The stress on 
success.-.presses the unsuccessful to violate the rules of the game. Individualism as a value 
leads not only to self-reliance and a reluctance to be dependent on others, but also to 
independence in family relationships, including a greater propensity to leave a mate if the 
marital relationship becomes troubled. America is the most moralistic country in the 
developed world... Given this background, it is also not surprising that Americans are also 
very critical of their society’s institutions and leaders.” 

Given this background, indeed, it is not at all surprising that assimilation has its ironies and 
its paradoxes—and its discontents. 

As an analytical tool, the concept of assimilation need not be used unimaginatively as a 
bland, deterministic, and formulaic depiction of mechanical adjustments (producing as outcome 
a "tasteless, colorless fluid of uniformity," as Randolph Bourne [1916: 90] put it in his vigorous 
and provocative essay, "Trans-National America," published eight decades ago but stiil fresher 
than this morning's newspaper and worth re-reading periodically whenever intellectual 
sonambulance begins to set in)—or worse, pejoratively as a synonym for campaigns of coerced 
Americanization on one händ and a cover for racism on the other.^^ More intriguingly, 
assimilation need not be, or be seen as, a zero-sum game. If it is to be rescued from the 
intellectual gulch of disrepute into which it fell, it will help to give free rein to the "sociological 
imagination," a la C. Wright Mills, to grasp the human variety in the intersections of biography 
and history within social structure. 

Assimilation looks to the future, not to the past; it works its alchemy chiefly in the realm of 
the young, and the malleable next generation, but mostly superficially on those already formed 
adults who made the fateful decision to come, and who bring with them a dual frame of 
reference. Assimilation is about seduction, and not simply coercion; about discovery, and not 
only loss and twilight; about profound conflicts of loyalties and a kind of existential red-alertness, 
and not merely conformity to group pressure (as if the process of assimilation were but a 
gigantic Asch experiment) and taking the path of least resistance. It is also about Creative 
interminglings and extraordinary hybridities, and not at all simply surrender on the terms of a 
dominant core. 

Assimilating processes involve the inventiveness of human agency, mothered by necessity 
and the sheer weight of circumstance, and the dialectical ironies of human history, suffused by 
pervasive processes of change of which the protagonists may be no more conscious than fish are 
of water or we of the air we breathe—all the more so in a world that is changing seemingly 
faster than are the individuals who seek to adjust to it. Neither assimilator nor assimilatee are 
fixed, static things, in any case, but permanently unfinished creations with vexing degrees of 
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autonomy. The ultimate paradox of assimilation American-style may well be that in the process, 
what is being assimilated metamorphoses into something quite dissimilar from what any of the 
protagonists ever imagined or intended, and the core itself is ineluctably transmuted, even as it 
keeps its Continental name: America (named for an Italian adventurer, at that). 

For Milton Gordon, in Assimilation in American Life, the final stage of the process that 
began with acculturation and moved through structural assimilation and intermarriage came with 
the embrace of an identity as an unhyphenated "American." But in a world in perpetual motion 
the very notion of a final stage, with its authoritative assurance of inevitability and irreversibility, 
is little more than a comforting illusion—or a tragic litany. In The Book of Embraces, by 
appropriate contrast, the Uruguayan novelist Eduardo Galeano has a haunting passage—he 
called it a "celebration of contradictions" (1991: 124-25)—that expresses vividly the dialectical 
sense of paradox and poetic justice that I have sought to convey from the opening epigraphs of 
this essay: 

"Idiot memory repeats itself as tragic litany. Lively memory, on the other händ, is born 
every day, springing from the past and set against it... Human history...is born as it dies and 
builds as it destroys... Every loss is a discovery. Courage is born of fear, certainty of doubt. 
What it all comes down to is that we are the surn of our efforts to change who we are. 
Identity is no museum piece sitting stock-still in a display case, but rather the endlessly 
astonishing synthesis of the contradictions of everyday life." 
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NOTES 


* Published in The Handbook of International Migration: The American Experience (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1999), pp. 172-195. This essay expands the argnment presented in “Assimilation and its Discontents: 
Between Rhetoric and Reality,” International Migration ReviewM, 4 (1997), and “Paradoxes (and Orthodoxies) 
of Assimilation,” Sociological Perspectives 40, 3 (1997), both based on a paper originally presented at the Soeial 
Science Research Conncil Conference on “Becoming American/America Becoming: International Migration to 
the United States,” Sanibel Island, Florida, Jannary 1996. 1 gratefnlly acknowledge the snpport provided by 
research grants from the Andrew W. Mellon Fonndation and the Rnssell Sage Fonndation to the Children of 
Immigrants Longitndinal Stndy (CILS), some resnlts from which are herein reported. 1 am especially indebted to 
Robert K. Merton and Nicos N. Monratides for their insightfnl comments and close reading of an earlier draft of 
this essay. 

^ For all the hne and cry abont the allegedly inassimilable “new immigration” from pre-World War 1 Enrope, 
Robert Park conld write at the time that “In America it has become proverbial that a Pole, Lithnanian, or 
Norwegian cannot be distingnished, in the second generation, from an American born of native parents... As a 
matter of fact, the ease and rapidity with which aliens, nnder existing conditions in the United States, have been 
able to assimilate themselves to the cnstoms and manners of American life have enabled this conntry to swallow 
and digest every sort of normal hnman difference, except the pnrely external ones, like color of the skin” (1914; 
reprodnced in Park and Bnrgess, 1924: 757-58). 

^ Park and Bnrgess wonld have advised a different approach: "Not by the snppression of oid memories, bnt by their 
incorporation in his new life is assimilation achieved... Assimilation cannot be promoted directly, bnt only 
indirectly, that is, by snpplying the conditions that make for participation. There is no process bnt life itself that 
can effectnally wipe ont the immigrant's memory of his past. The inclnsion of the immigrant in onr common life 
may perhaps best be reached, therefore, in cooperation that looks not so mnch to the past as to the fntnre. The 
second generation of the immigrant may share fnlly in onr memories, bnt practically all that we can ask of the 
foreign-born is participation in onr ideals, onr wishes, and onr common enterprises" ([1921] 1924: 739-40). 

Lest Linton’s witty essay fade from the collective memory, a few sentences will convey the gist of his 
incontrovertible jab, penned a decade after the end of mass Enropean immigration to the U.S. (1937: 427-29): 
“There can be no qnestion abont the average American’s Americanism or his desire to preserve this precions 
heritage at all costs. Nevertheless, some insidions foreign ideas have already wormed their way into his 
civilization withont his realizing what was going on. Thns dawn linds the nnsnspecting patriot garbed in pajamas, a 
garment of East Indian origin... On awakening he glances at the clock, a medieval Enropean invention... He then 
shaves, a masochistic rite first developed by the heathen priests of ancient Egypt and Sumer... Fle will begin 
[breakfast] with coffee, an Abyssinian plant first discovered by the Arabs... Meanwhile, he reads the news of the 
day, imprinted in characters invented by the ancient Semites by a process invented in Germany npon a material 
invented in China. As he scans the latest editorial pointing ont the dire resnlts to onr institntions of accepting 
foreign ideas, he will not fail to thank a Hebrew God in an Indo-Enropean langnage that he is a one hnndred percent 
(decimal system invented by the Greeks) American (from Americns Vespncci, Italian Geographer).” 

^ Oliver Cox criticized Warner and Srole’s formnlation as a simplistic “birds-of-a-feather hypothesis,” pointing to 
the paradoxical meaning of “assimilation” in the context of racial conflict in the United States, in his 
contemporary Caste, Class, andRace (1948: 318n, 545-548). 

® Of the other two main ideological tendencies, “cnltnral plnralism” more often reflected the sentiments of the 
immigrants themselves; and the "melting pot" metaphor had been dismissed by Park and Bnrgess as a '"magic 
crncible' notion of assimilation" where "the ideal of assimilation was conceived to be that of feeling, thinking, and 
acting alike" (1924: 735). Mnch later Glazer and Moynihan wonld write, famonsly, that "The point abont the 
melting pot...is that it did not happen.... the American ethos is nowhere better perceived than in the disinclination 
of the third and fonrth generation of newcomers to blend into a standard, nniform national type" (1963: xcvii). 
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^ An instructive example of assimilative processes among immigrants—that is, literally, of becoming similar to 
the native population in the place of destination—is found in studies of breast cancer incidence and mortality rates. 
Immigrant women originating from countries with lower breast cancer risk have been found to increase toward the 
rates observed in destination countries with populations at higher risk for this disease. In the U.S., such cancer 
risks have been shown to be less for first-generation than for second-generation Americans generally; more 
specifically, foreign-born Japanese, Chinese, Cuban, and Mexican women were at lesser risk than their U.S.-born 
co-ethnics, with the risk for the immigrants tending to increase with length of residence in the U.S. A recent study 
of immigrants in Australia and Canada examined the impact of exposure to new environments and lifestyles on 
breast cancer rates by determining mortality rates for women who had immigrated from both comparatively lower 
and higher risk countries, and then comparing the rates to those found for native -born Australians and Canadians. 
In Australia, the mortality rates for 12 of 16 (75%) immigrant groups from lower risk countries and 10 of 14 
(71%) from higher risk countries shifted toward the rate of native-born Australians. In Canada, the rates for 12 of 
20 (60%) immigrant groups from lower risk countries and 4 of 5 (80%) groups from higher risk countries aiso 
converged to the rate of native-born Canadians. The substantial majority of immigrant groups "assimilated" their 
breast cancer mortality rates, up or down, from the rate observed in their country of origin toward that of the 
native-born in the country of destination. This convergence was most evident for immigrants coming from 
countries with rates that were substantially different from that prevailing in the destination country (Kliewer and 
Smith 1995). 

* See Progress: Fact or lllusion? (Marx and Mazlish 1996) for a superb collection of essays on the subject. 

® A paraphrase of David Matza’s definition of irony, quoted in Louis Schneider’s thoughtfui essay on ‘Tronic 
Perspective and Sociological Thought” (1975; 325). 

Results from the 1996 Wave II Add-Health nationally representative sample showed significant increases in 
adolescent obesity from the foreign-born first generation to the U.S.-born second and third generation among 
Hispanic and Asian-origin groups (Popkin and Udry 1998). The proportion of American adolescents whose body 
mass index (BMI) was above the 85'*' percentile based on the 1995 WHO standard—the measure of obesity used in 
this analysis—was 26.5%. But among Asian-origin groups, the proportion of obese youth more than doubled from 
the first generation (11.6%) to the second (27.2%) and third (28%) generations; and among Hispanics, obesity 
levels increased from 24.5% among immigrant adolescents to 32% in the second and third generations. The 
process of assimilating to an American lifestyle of lesser physical activity and higher-fat diets was fingered as the 
likely culprit in these rapid shifts, which in turu portend increases in U.S. obesity over the next several decades, 
accompanied by the sorts of health problems that are strongly associated with obesity, such as high blood pressure 
and diabetes. 

" The intergenerational findings on family structure reflect census and other data which indicate lower rates of 
divorce and single-parent families in the first (immigrant) generation but striking increases in the prevalence of 
marital disruption over time and generation in the U.S., particularly by the third generation. See Jensen and 
Chitose 1994; Rumbaut 1997; 26-28 . 

Cited in Fadiman (1997). At the time he made the remark (in 1987) Simpson was the ranking min ori ty member 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Immigration and Refugee Affairs. 

The CILS study has aIso followed a sample of over 2,800 youth in South Florida. For details and results of the 
baseline survey on both coasts, see Rumbaut 1994b; Portes 1995; Portes and Rumbaut 1996; chpt. 7. 

I had coined the concept of the “one-and-a-half’ or “1.5” generation in the I970s to describe the situation of 
immigrant children who are socialized and begin their primary schooling abroad but immigrate before puberty 
(about age 12) and complete their education in the oountry of destination. Subsequently I have distinguished 
among the fundamentally different developmental stages and social contexts of children who immigrate at ages 0-5 
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(pre-school) and 13-17 (adolescence and secondary school), and labeled them 1.75ers and 1.25ers, respectively. 
For an empirical test of this typology, see Oropesa and Landale 1997. 

In a similar vein, Ari Shavit (1997; 52) points to the irony that as American Jews find acceptance and success, 
they become “an endangered species:” “Curiously, it is precisely America’s virtues—its generosity, freedom and 
tolerance—that are now softly killing the last of the great Diasporas. It is because of its very virtues that America 
is in danger of becoming the most luxurious burial ground ever of Jewi sh cultural existence.” 

Of these, "Assimilation takes place not so much as a result of changes in the organization as in the content, i.e., 
the memories, of the personality. The individual units, as a result of intimate association, interpenetrate, so to 
speak, and come in this way into possession of a common experience and a common tradition. The permanence 
and solidarity of the group rest finally upon this body of common experience and tradition" (p. 510). 

Karl Mannheim, in his seminal 1928 essay on “The Problem of Generations,” made this observation about how 
a “stratum of habits” is “unconsciously and unwittingly” transmitted; “What is consciously learned or inculcated 
belongs to those things which in the course of time have somehow, somewhere, become problematic and therefore 
invited conscious reflection. This is why that [vital] inventory of experience which is absorbed by infiltration from 
the environment in early youth often becomes the historically oldest stratum of consciousness which tends to 
stabilize itself as the natural view of the world.” More specifically: “The child or adolescent is always open to 
new influences if placed in a new milieu. They readily assimilate new unconscious mental attitudes and habits, and 
change their language or dialect. The adult, transferred to a new environment, consciously transforms certain 
aspects of his modes of thought and behaviour, but never acclimatizes himself in so radical and thoroughgoing a 
fashion... It appears that language and accent offer an indirect indication as to how far the foundations of a 
person’s consciousness are laid, his basic view of the world stabilized” (1996: 130-31, 151-52). 

Park again; "The extent and importance of the kiud of homogeneity and 'like-mindedness' that individuals of the 
same nationality exhibit has been greatly exaggerated. Like-mindedness...contributes little or nothing to national 
solidarity. Likeness is, after all, a purely formal concept which by itself cannot hoid anything together" (1914; 
reproduced in Park and Burgess, 1924; 759). 

This is an analytical frame quite different from that of another classic of the period, Thomas and Znaniecki's 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America ([1918-20] 1958), an immigrant-family-centered analysis, based 
partly on a methodology of life-course narratives, but one not focused on individual assimilation (as has often but 
erroneously been asserted in the literature) but on ethnic group formation. Thomas and Znaniecki themselves, 
writing before the publication of Park and Burgess’ seminal text, were quite clear on that point: "The problem of 
individual assimilation is at present an entirely secondary and unimportant issue... The fundamental process which 
has been going on during this period is the formation of a new Polish-American society out of those fragments 
separated from Polish society and embedded in American society" (quoted in Conzen 1996; 18). 

But even that putative homogenization hinged on one’s vantage point: already in the 1850s, as Abramson (1980) 
reminds us, Orestes Brownson, the coiner of the term "Americanization," a Vermont Yankee by birth and an 
assimilationist with an antipathy for the Irish, was asked by those same Irish he was urging to Americanize, what 
form of Americanism they were to conform to—New England, Virginia, or Kentucky? {cf Lasch 1991: 184-197). 

Joseph Joffe, writing from Germany, argues the point this way; “Are people risking death on the high seas to get 
to China? How many are willing to go for an M.B.A. at Moscow U.?.. .How many people want to dress and Iive like 
the Japanese?... Imagine a roomful of 14-year-olds—from Germany, Japan, Israel, Russia and Argentina.. .wearing 
Levi’s and baseball caps... How would they relate to one another? They would communicate in English, though 
haltingly and with heavy accents.. .about icons and images ‘made in the LF.S.A.’ One has to go back to the Roman 
Empire for a similar instance of cultural hegemony. Actually there is no comparison... America’s writ encircles 
the globe, penetrating all layers of society. Modern mass culture, for better or worse, is American... China, 
Russia and Europe are strong in some areas and potentially mighty in others. But their cultures do not ‘radiate.’ 
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They do not offer a universal allure—values and ways of doing things that appeal to the rest of the world” (1997; 
43). 

Esperanto never had a chance. As Laponce (1987: 200) observed, "Linguistic strength is basically political 
strength. Lyautey used to say that a language is a dialect that has a navy. Whether with the help of sailors, airmen, 
or atomic bombs, languages assert themselves by force, even when this force is not actually used. A major State 
that champions a language is usually particularly intolerant of linguistic diversity; its history is typically one of 
Progressive absorption of peripheral languages and minorities." See Crystal (1997) for a fascinating history and 
an accurate, sõber and non-triumphalist assessment of the status of English as a global language—made all the 
more ironically intriguing by the fact that the suggestion for the need for such a book came from US English, the 
nativist organization pushing to make English de jure the ‘official’ language of the United States even as it has 
become de facto the world’s predominant language. 

See also David Hollinger (1995) for a stimulating perspective on the prospects of a cosmopolitanism in a "post- 
ethnic America" that, like Bourne's "trans-national America," reaches beyond multiculturalism and identity politics 
(the ethnocentrism of every conceivable ethnos) as well as beyond the ethnocentrism of Anglo-conformity. 
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